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6 feet high, and was charged with 1000 gallons of oil.
It was found that the wrought-iron bottom was not
capable of withstanding the heat of more than a few dis-
tillations, and after trying lining the furnace-side of
the bottom with thin fire-bricks, the wrought-iron was
replaced by convex cast-iron bottoms, as shown in B,
Fig. 29A. These bottoms proved to be less useful than
the wrought-iron ones, as four or five distillations
resulted in the bottom cracking around the part marked
X, and the whole bottom would
sometimes drop, in one piece, into
the furnace, and thus cause a
serious fire.

The convex cast-iron bottoms
were replaced by concave cast-iron
ones, and the lower end of the
wrought-iron body of the still
was bevelled outwards (as shown
in C, Fig. 2 9A), so as to be able
to rivet it to the bottom without
the use of angle iron. However
the improvement that resulted did
not altogether equal expectations, and finally a pot-
shaped cast-iron still was adopted, and proved so satis-
factory that this form of still has been in use ever since
for distilling the heavier grades of oil.

Young distilled his lighter grades of oil in horizontal
stills that had a parallelogram cross section, and were
made of wrought iron, their dimensions being 12 feet
long by 5 feet 8 inches broad and 6 feet deep, and the
capacity was 2000 gallons.

